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Association News 


One of the most trite of all trite remarks is that this is a changing 
world. Yet every one of us recognizes the basic truth in this statement 
and will readily agree that herein lies one of the greatest challenges that 
teachers face. For at the same time we must keep ourselves informed about 
the new problems and conditions that surround us, and attempt to in- 
terpret them to our students, we insist that the present is deeply rooted in 
the past and can be understood and successfully confronted only if we 
have a firm grasp of our historical background. Our knowledge of the 
past, however, is constantly being expanded and altered by the discovery 
of new materials and records, by the steady delving of scholarly in- 
vestigators, by the new insights obtained through the development of new 
tools and techniques of research, and by the light cast upon the past by 
the events of the present. 

Teachers of the social studies are therefore faced with the dual task 
of keeping informed about the contemporary scene and about the 
changing and expanding knowledge of the past. More than this, they are 
responsible for working into their every-day classroom activity these con- 
tinuing changes. No one is able to perform this task alone; its scope and 
complexity are far too great. One of the purposes of the New England 
Association of Social Studies Teachers is to provide assistance in this 
puzzling area. The March meeting will therefore be devoted to the topic 
NEW EMPHASES AND MATERIALS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Dr. Russell H. Bastert of Williams College will discuss “What Price the 
New Emphasis in History?” as a general introduction to the topic. Mr. 
Warren Loring of Newton (Mass.) High School will describe the new 
emphases and materials seen on the high school level, and Dr. Thomas 
Mendenhall of Yale University will conclude the discussion with a de- 
scription of the new emphases and materials appearing on the college level. 
To illustrate some of the points made by these speakers there will be an ex- 
tensive display of American history textbooks arranged by Mr. Donald H. 
Shaw of Quincy (Mass.) High School. 

This challenging and informative program will be held at the Meeting 
Room, Harkness Commons, Graduate Center, Harvard University, 
Everett Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on Saturday, March 26, at 
10:00 a. m. Registration is from 9:30 to 10:00 a. m. Following this 
meeting a luncheon will be held in cooperation with the Harvard Teachers 
Association at which Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick, member of the editorial staff 
of the Washington Post and a former Nieman Fellow, will speak on 

“Behind the Headlines in the Fight for Federal Aid to Education.” 
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A Theory of Group Monopoly Power 
By Robert A. Kavesh* 


The map was white, and it seemed as if all the color which 
should have gone to vivify the various counties, towns, and cities 
marked upon it had been absorbed by that huge sprawling 
organism, with its ruddy arteries.... It was as though the state 
had been sucked white and colorless, and against this pallid back- 
ground the red arteries of the monster stood out, swollen with 
life-blood, reaching out to infinity, gorged to bursting, an 
excrescence, a gigantic parasite fattening upon the life-blood of 
an entire commonwealth. 
Frank Norris, The Octopus, p. 210. 


... That it is the purpose of this Act to protect the rights of 
States... to enact statutes and laws,... which authorize con- 
tracts and agreements prescribing minimum or stipulated prices 
for the resale of commodities and to extend the minimum or 
stipulated prices prescribed by such contracts and agreements to 
persons who are not parties thereto. | Excerpts from McGuire 
Act of 1952. 


Norris’ powerful statement in many respects summarizes the typical 
American’s opinions on monopolistic concentration and power. Being 
steeped in the tradition of free enterprise we have long taken a dim view 
of big business power—at the first recoiling from the predatory practices 
of the “Robber Barons” of the post-Civil War era, and later enacting a 
series of state and federal laws to control such centralizing abuses. The 
Sherman Act of 1890 and the Clayton Act of 1914 are by far the most 
important; in spite of shortcomings arising both from vagueness in the 
construction of the laws themselves and from occasional unfortunate 
emasculating Court decisious, these statutes have worked well and have 
served to contain the forces of big business while still encouraging 
economic growth and efficiency. All but the most die-hard of the anti- 
trusters are aware of the subtle but significant change in the outlooks and 
practices of large corporations. The shift from the days of “The Public Be 
Damned” of Vanderbilt to the highly elaborate public relations divisions in 
the vast majority of giant enterprises of today is a profound and welcome 
one. Some observers would go so far as to cast out the traditional profit- 
Maximizing tenets of economic theory and speak of the “corporate 
conscience” as the prime mover in decision making. In any event the 
octopus of big-business monopoly is being effectively schackled, even 
though it is still necessary to use the various restrictive statutes to redress 


* Assistant Professor of Economics, Dartmouth College. 
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abuse of power or to ensure a benevolent balance of economic resources. 
The threats of bigness are not all ancient history, but the problems are 
being carefully and efficiently handled. 

The very success of these laws, however, has tended to open the way 
for surges of countervailing economic power which plunge straight to the 
heart of our traditional logic of small private enterprise. The typical 
mental image of competition is one characterized by a multitude of small 
manufacturers and retailers, homogeneous commodities, and complete 
absence of the power of intimidation. Theoretically, this model of perfect 
competition guarantees minimum costs and prices, perfect allocation of 
resources—in short, efficiency. And yet, paradoxically enough, it is this 
very segment of small business—particularly retailing—which poses the 
modern bogey of monopoly. Through the years when big business was 
holding sway and when the anti-trust laws were slowly correcting the 
distortions, small business tended to adhere to its venerable tradition of 
price, quality, and service competition—with the accent on price competi- 
tion! Small firms rose and fell in the economic firmament: the efficient 
remained, the unfortunate failed and tried eisewhere. Concerted small 
business power was considered ridiculous—a contradiction in terms. 

Perhaps through a growing awareness of the potential political bloc 
they represented, perhaps, too, through disgust with the cut-throat price 
tactics found necessary in the depression of the nineteen-thirties, small 
business more and more began to question the free enterprise model and 
sought group survival and aggrandizement. And in their seeking they 
found a more-than-willing ally in the form of many large manufacturers. 

In essence, these are the underlying facts: Under ancient British 
common law, an individual was reserved the right to protect the value of 
his trade-name or mark. Abuses and violations were punishable—and 
this doctrine became embodied in the American tradition as a heritage of 
our English ancestry. Early in our history it was used to forestall out- 
right misrepresentation and, at best, was far from a trouble-spot in the 
courts of law. But the Great Depression posed new problems to manu- 
facturers accustomed to the relatively easy times of the ‘twenties. Sales 
fell and price cutting became the order of the day, particularly among the 
larger retailers who were willing to sacrifice margins for volume in order 
to minimize excess capacity and preserve some semblance of profit- 
making. In particular, the use of loss leaders often resulted in a dramatic 
rise in over-all sales, and was more and more frequently resorted to. 
Manufacturers, with dismay, saw their cherished brand names bandied 
about and listened to the pleas of the small retailers who could not afford 
to break-even on such low prices. These disgrunted retailers suggested 
that the manufacturers seek to establish a price that would yield a “fair 
margin” to the outlets and restrain the price cutters. In support of these 


suggestions a great deal of moral suasion could be brought to bear: 
Continue to condone loss leading and perhaps the mass of the small 
retailers might refuse to handle your product or, more subtly, “knock” it 
in favor of that of a more cooperative producer. 

Thus, through pressure generated by retailers who were unable to 
cope with the disastrous times of the ‘thirties, as well as by many large 
manufacturers who hoped to educate the public to associate their products 
with a given price, many states passed so-called “fair trade” laws. These 
pressures from both retailers and a vocal minority of manufacturers built 
up until, in 1937, Congress enacted the Miller-Tydings Law, which made 
“fair trade” the law of the land. As such it would seem to be an 
innocuous, albeit questionable action, for were not the large retailers, the 
willing price cutters, permitted to charge any price if they refused to 
agree to the specified high one? The law ruled no—so long as one retailer 
in a state agreed to charge the maintained price, this would automatically 
bind all outlets. Violation was punishable. 

The preceding year a law designed to restrict the granting of un- 
reasonable quantity discounts, the Robinson-Patman Act, had been passed. 
Although in theory its main provisions are basically sound, the manner in 
which it has been enforced may be severely criticized. 

These enactments provided a one-two punch against competition and 
served to effectively ham-string the operations of economy-minded 
retailers. Examined within the perspective of the ‘thirties’ everything 
seems more logical if still indefensible. The nation was in the grip of a 
depression; many thought that free enterprise had failed, that cooperation 
was necessary. With an ignorance that is still shocking the decision was 
made to scrap competition—the price competition that had always pro- 
vided the most direct form of incentive—and substitute a watered-down 
version of competition on the basis of service. Buy where you want, but 
pay the same price—the big smile took on a new, vital significance in 
merchandizing! 

The irony of the matter is that in 1938 it dawned on governmental 
consciousness that, to paraphrase Al Smith, the cure for the ills of com- 
petition was more competition. It is to the credit of the New Deal that 
measures were instituted to speed the return of vigorous competition. The 
Temporary National Economic Committee, set up to assess and report on 
restrictions, studied all aspects of corporate concentration and paved the 
way for the trust-bursting resurgence under Thurman Arnold and others 
in the pre-War and immediate post-War II periods. Yet, the small 
business monopoly remained a sacred cow. Whether or not this stemmed 
from an unawareness of the serious threat this policy of encouraged inef- 
ficiency posed to competition, or from a fear of alienating a large power 
bloc of small business voters, Miller-Tydings and Robinson-Patman laws 


were overlooked—overlooked even though, in essence, they represented 
roadblocks in the way of a return to vigorous competition. 

And, so, these laws remain on the books (even though the original 
Miller-Tydings Act has been replaced by the McGuire Act of 1952— 
designed to plug a loophole). Recently the Supreme Court refused to 
review a lower court decision upholding the validity of “fair trade.” 
What this means is that the wheel of monopoly has come a full turn. 
Norris’ octopus is no longer the large corporation squeezing the public-at- 
large, but the combined body of small retailers, insisting on their “fair 
margins,” using arguments that hark back to the days of medieval “just 
prices”—a period when economic progress was all but non-existent. Even 
some of the manufacturers, who at first seized upon this approach as a 
way of maintaining stability and protecting their trade names, have 
become wary. By adhering to a fixed price manufacturers may find it 
difficult to balance the sensitive cost-price relationships that change 
periodically. Then, too, the pressure of retailers has been reflected in 
demands for over-ample margins, thus forcing manufacturers to lose 
potential customers because of the overpriced nature of their commodities 
relative to non-price-fixed goods. 

In short, we have a picture here of predatory practices, in a larger 
sense, in a form never visualized by our theorists. Formerly the few 
would oppress the many—here is an instance of a sizable bloc exacting a 
tribute from the vast consuming public. From an economic point of view 
the waste is fantastic in terms of misallocated resources, unused capacity 
in retail establishments, and the tacit approval these laws give to ineffi- 
ciency in general. Like a convoy moving at the speed of its slowest ship 
these laws in a sense guarantee the weaker merchant a more than reason- 
able opportunity for profit by allowing a price high enough to cover 
expenses for marginal firms. As such, the laws are testimonials to pressure 
economics and politics. 

The alternative to these statutes is not cut-throat competition and 
chaos, with a few super-retailers emerging to lord it over the rest of the 
economy in the old-fashioned monopolistic sense. The Sherman and 
Clayton Acts can be relied upon to prevent and correct predatory 
practices, while it is a fact of economic life that huge size brings dis- 
advantages of its own. And when the consumer shows an ever-increasing 
desire to purchase at lower prices (the upsurge of discount house sales 
attests to this), it is a mockery of free enterprise that he should be obliged 
to fee! that he is breaking a law. It is certainly comforting to know that 
these and other anti-trust statutes are being carefully scrutinized by 2 
federal advisory board—The Committee of Sixty—empowered to make 
suggestions for their improvement. It is hoped that the group will 
suggest drastic revision of the Robinson-Patman Act and outright repeal 


of the “fair trade” law. 
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Elections Are Our Business: Let’s Use Them 


By Marshall J. Laforet* 


My school held elections every four years and we were smugly 
content with our efforts until a student ballot-committee decided to try 
a little experiment. They added a fictitious office, Assistant Commissioner, 
to the school ballot and assigned innocuously named, “make believe” can- 
didates, Joseph Brown (Rep.) and Thomas Smith (Dem.) to the contest. 
The results gave these candidates the same tallies as were recorded for 
Eisenhower and Stevenson. Shaken from our complacency, we (students 
and faculty) began to examine our procedures and the procedures of near- 
by schools; it was soon apparent that many of us had done little more than 
to succeed in teaching the process of registering and marking a ballot. 
This shocking discovery led us to reexamine the entire situation. What 
was our aim in holding these elections? How might we best achieve 
our goal? 

We discovered that the United States has more automobiles, re- 
frigerators and pinball machines than any other democracy in the world; 
but, percentage-wise, it has one of the smallest number of active voters. 
The recent records of the voters of Australia, West Germany, New 
Zealand, Canada, France and England shame our record high of registered 
voters who turned out for the Eisenhower-Stevenson battle. It is a 
truism that the continued success of a functioning democracy depends 
upon the broadest participation by its citizens. The poor record of 
participation by the American electorate in their sacred right and duty to 
vote, appeared to be worthy of our notice. 

“My vote doesn’t count... the politicians do what they want any- 
way,” and “How do I know whom to vote for?. . . beyond the presidential 
candidates, I don’t know anything about the other candidates or their 
qualifications,” were the most common cries of the non-voters. We have 
been cognizant of the first argument and have made considerable progress 
in utilizing more fruitfully the content and method of the social studies 
to overcome this negative attitude. Advances made in the teaching of 
contemporary affairs clearly reflect this trend. It is the second reply 
which we seem to have ignored, and it is with this consideration that we 
shall concern ourselves. Under scrutiny, this statement reveals that many 
citizens consider voting merely as the mechanical process of going to the 


* Teacher in Needham (Mass.) High School. 
. For U. S. voting record see Kermit A. Cook, “Voting Responsibility and the Public 
Schools,” SOCIAL EDUCATION, XV (October 1951), 279-281. 


polls on the designated day and marking an X or manipulating the desired 
lever on a voting machine; that is, they do not know how to participate 
in an election intelligently. 

At this point, a chorus of social studies teachers can be heard to say, 
“but, we are and have been holding elections in my school for the past 
umpteen years.” Of course, we have, but let us look at what most of us 
have been doing. Our usual routine is to utilize a presidential election, 
secure some ballots in advance, teach the mechanics of registering and 
ballot making, construct a school ballot form, have a few speeches in 
assembly and them march up, class by class under careful teaching super- 
vision, and vote. Upon completion of this exercise, we release the results 
to the local papers and proudly announce 100% participation. We now 
claim to have created intelligent voters, and good community relations, 
and to have proved that we are alert to opportunities to enrich the edu- 
cational program. 

Have we really done anything more than simply perpetuate the 
narrow view that voting is merely the process of marking a ballot? Have 
we done anything to indicate that the preliminary process of intelligently 
selecting a choice of candidates is the most important aspect of the entire 
voting procedure? If we are satisfied with our usual procedure, then we 
should be willing to try two variations as simple tests of our results 
First, have the students appear at the polling booths in a more realistic 
manner on their own time. Secondly, include on the school ballot a 
counterfeit office with two neutral names representing the two main 
political parties. When we have counted the ballots and then tallied the 
votes for the “dummy” candidates, the real nature of the problem will 
then be revealed. 

We really haven’t done anything more than teach the mechanical 
process of going to the polls, a task which can be mastered by any moron 
in a matter of minutes. We have failed in this type of school election to 
teach why elections are important, what is the function of the various 
offices and how they affect us, who are the candidates and what are their 
qualifications in relation to the functions of the office they are seeking. 
It is no wonder that many of our students will soon be saying, “I don’t 
know anything about the candidates or offices.” 

It should be clear that elections are the business of social studies 
teachers and that we should use them as effective instruments for the 
instruction of future voters. It would appear that the first step towards 
intelligently tackling the problem of cutting down the number of non- 
voters is to use elections—all of them, local, state and national. This 
would provide every secondary school student with at least three experi- 
ences before his graduation from high school. 
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effective organization of the election experience. 
1. 


The following is a suggested skeleton outline of a realistic and 


Begin well in advance of the election to study and examine im- 
portance, nature and function of each office that will appear on the 
ballot. This will insure that each student will objectively know 
and understand each office before his vision is shaded by the appear- 
ance of the candidates. 

When the names of the various candidates are available an objective 
brief should be prepared by students for each candidate. Such data 
as his education, work experience, political experience, and ex- 
perience related to the specific office for which he is a candidate 
would be the core of such a brief. 

The advance copies of sample ballots should serve as models for 
practicing the mechanical aspect of voting. (If machines are used, 
arrangements may be made to secure one.) ? 

The school ballot should then be prepared by students along with a 
mimeographed sheet containing an outline of the function of each 
office and the briefs of each candidate running for the office. 
Registration places should be open two weeks preceding the 
election. Students should register voluntarily on their own time. 
The Election Assembly should then be held with students pre- 
senting the view of each candidate as taken from his campaign 
speeches and publications. Note that each student has a mimeo- 
graphed sheet objectively describing each office and candidate. 
(Plans for conducting pre-assembly meetings are described fully 
in the October 1952 issue of SOCIAL EDUCATION. )* 

The election booths should then be opened to those who wish to 
vote. Enforced mass voting should not be utilized. Supervision of 
corridors by Student Council members might well allow study 
pupils to vote at that time. 


Should such a procedure be utilized at each and every election, the 
degree of participation would certainly indicate the effectiveness of our 
efforts. A high percentage of voters would then be really significant and 
we might justly feel that we had done our part to train the future citizens 
to participate intelligently in the entire process of voting. 


- Florence Bushinsky, “Junior High Students Register and Vote,” SOCIAL EDUCA- 
TION, XVI (November 1952), 308. 


* Theodore L. Carlson, “Let’s Hold An Election,” SOCIAL EDUCATION, XVI 
(October 1952), 278-81. 
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A Bibliography in East Asian History for Secondary 
School Teachers and Students 
By Donald B. Colet 


GENERAL MATERIALS 

*“America and the Challenge of Asia,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
August 4, 1951. (Entire issue) 

“Asia,” Life, December 31, 1951. (Entire issue) 

Clyde, Paul. The Far East: A History of The Impact of The West on 
Eastern Asia. Rev. ed. New York, 1952. 

Filmstrips: Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Herbert 
E. Budek, Inc., Hackensack, N. J. 

Foreign Policy Association, Headline Series. 

Latourette, E. S. A Short History of the Far East. Rev. ed. New 
York, 1952. 

Maps: Harvard-Yenching Institute Map Series, Harvard Cooperative 
Society, Cambridge, Mass. 

The New York Times. 

Van Valkenburg, S. Pacific Asia. Headline Series No. 66, 1947. 


Of the textbooks Clyde is modern, detailed, and readable, has an 
excellent bibliography, but includes nothing on India; whereas 
Latourette, though briefer, does cover the Indian peninsula. The Life 
filmstrips are less specialized than the Budek, which emphasize art. 
j Easy to read and up-to-date, the Headline pamphlets are useful for the 
more recent years. The Harvard-Yenching outline maps are large and 
artistic; while the Van Valkenburg atlas, though short, locates a large 
number of places and contains thoughtful comments. “The News of 
the Week in Review” Section of the Sunday Times is particularly good 
on contemporary Far East history, and the magazine issues mentioned 
above contain many articles devoted to the Orient. 


CHINA 
Buck, Pearl. The Good Earth (1931); Dragon Seed (1942); My 
Several Worlds (1954). 
“China,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition. 
Durdin, T., and Smith, R. A. China and The World. Headline Series 
No. 99, 1953. 


+ Instructor, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
* Books more suitable for teacher than student. 


Fairbank, John K. The United States and China. Cambridge, 

Mass., 1948. 

Goodrich, L. C. A Short History of The Chinese People. Rev. ed. New 

York, 1951. 

*Latourette, K. S. The Chinese: Their History and Culture. 2 vols. 

Rev. ed. New York, 1946. 

*MacNair, H. F., ed. China. Berkeley, California, 1946. 
Winfield, Gerald. China: The Land and The People. Rev. ed. New 

York, 1950. 

Fairbank is difficult, but if given in short assignments to good 
students, is rewarding. For Chinese agriculture turn to Winfield, for 
language to the classical account in the old Britannica, and for broader 
coverage of Chinese culture to either the Goodrich, which is brief, or 
the Latourette, which is long. Although MacNair’s compilation stresses 
religion, philosophy, and literature, it contains articles on almost every 
aspect of Chinese life. Durdin’s analysis of recent Chinese history is 
timely. But for his first book on China the student can do no better 
than to read The Good Earth. 


JAPAN 
Dangerfield, R. The New Japan. Headline Series No. 102, 1953. 
“Japan Today,” The Atlantic, January, 1955. (Special Supplement) 
Reischauer, E. O. Japan Past and Present. Rev. ed. New York, 1952. 
Reischauer, E. O. The United States and Japan. Cambridge, Mass., 1950. 
“Sansom, George. Japan, A Short Cultural History, Rev. ed. New 
York, 1943. 
*Sansom, George. The Western World and Japan. New York, 1950. 
Japan Past and Present is an excellent short study of the history 
and culture of Japan. For a clear presentation of recent events in 
Japan consult Dangerfield, and for the impact of the West on Japan 
read The United States and Japan and The Western World and Japan. 
Sansom, a British writer, has explored Japanese culture deeply in his 
two volumes, but they do not go beyond 1900. For Twentieth Century 
developments see Reischauer and the articles from The Aflantic. 


INDIA 
Bourke-White, Margaret. Halfway to Freedom. New York, 1949. 


Bowles, Chester. Ambassador's Report. New York, 1954. 


Fisher, Louis. The Life of Mabatma Gandhi. New York, 1950. 
Hindu. 


Hindustan News. 


India News. (Government of India Information Service, 3 East 64th 
St., New York.) 


“India Today,” The Atlantic, October, 1953. (Special Supplement) 
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Nehru, Jawaharlal. The Discovery of India. New York, 1946. 
Trumbull, Robert. India Since Independence. Headline Series 

No. 105. 1954. 

Bowles presents the viewpoint of a recent ambassador to India, 
Bourke-White that of a Life photographer, Fisher that of a journalist 
and biographer. The combination of Nehru’s impressions of Indian 
history and Trumbull’s survey of the past few years would give cover- 
age, and the Aflantic articles would add cultural depth. The Hindustan 
Times and Hindu are available in English at their New York offices; 
while the Indian Information Service will send out India News, mimeo- 
graphed sheets on Indian history and current events. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN POLICY IN EAST ASIA 
Dallin, David. The Rise of Russia in Asia. New Haven, Conn., 1949. 
Dallin, David. Soviet Russia and The Far East. New Haven, 

Conn., 1948. 

Dulles, Foster R. China and America. Princeton, N. J., 1946. 
*Griswold, A. Whitney. The Far Eastern Policy of The United States. 

New York, 1938. 

Latourette, K. S. The American Record in The Far East, 1945-1951. 

New York, 1952. : 
Reischauer, E. O. Toward A New Far Eastern Policy. Headline Series 

No. 84. 1950. 

Dulles reads easily; Griswold presents useful interpretation while 
Latourette gives a remarkably unbiased view of America in the Far 
East since 1945. The Rise of Russia in Asia goes down to 1931 and 
Soviet Russia and The Far East brings the story close to the present. 


The Harvard Summer School, July 5 to August 24, is offering a new 
program for teachers on “The History of Far Eastern Civilization.” 
Designed to provide secondary-school teachers with an opportunity to 
broaden their knowledge in an area which requires greater public under- 
standing and attention in the United States, the program is composed of 
two courses, one concerned with the history of Far Eastern civilization, 
and the other with problems which arise in teaching about it. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the methods by which material on the Far East can 
be introduced into standard high-school courses such as geography and 
history without adding new units to crowded curricula. The courses are 
sponsored jointly by the Faculty of Education and the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Special fellowships are available in varying amounts. Teachers in- 
terested may apply to Harvard Summer School, 2-W Weld Hall, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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History—For What? 
By Franklin J. Watson* 


Hillaire Belloc seized firmly the very heart of a problem which 
plagues both teachers and writers of history when he wrote, “To make 
a history at once accurate, readable, useful and new, is probably the 
hardest of all literary efforts....”! Certainly to those who have 
attempted to achieve the ideal of recreating the vagrant moods and variant 
atmospheres of the past either in written expression or in verbal exercise 
this comment is not revealing. Indeed, there can be little quarrel with 
the allegation that the experiencing of reality in history is at the core of 
the problem both as it affects the teacher and student. To enable a student 
to sense and participate in the struggle of ideas that is so germane to the 
subject matter of history is to accord him a valuable, stabilizing, and 
useful experience. 

The place of historical analysis in the social studies is basic and 
beyond question. To understand the character of the present, demands 
an inquiry into the processes and events which have shaped and molded 
it. In so doing we must remember, however, that it is the present 
conflicts which are of concern to us and thus, “If the record of the past 
is to be usable in the present, it is not enough ‘to recreate the past’; it 
must be recreated in sharp orientation to the specific intricacies of present 
problems.”* The history which has for its objective a mere “resurrection 
of the flesh” is viewed by the student as one of questionable value in terms 
of its service in resolving the conflicts which are so vital an ingredient of 
modern man’s relationships. The remainder of this paper then shall be 
devoted to discussing an experiment in secondary school American history 
the intent of which is to advance the faculty of articulate decision making 
through study of selected problems in our history. These problems are 
treated as “‘cases” upon which the student sits in judgment. 

To secure the compilation of these cases and the subsequent attain- 
ment of the desired values it was necessary to replace the secondary text 
with a compilation of readings drawn from such sources as diaries, letters, 
newspapers, speeches, court decisions, contemporary accounts, and laws. 
The text with its emphasis on the extensive rather than the intensive treat- 
ment, its predigested evidence, and its succinct conclusions simply did not 


“ Social Studies Teacher, Samuel Gorton High School, Warwick, R. I. 
' Hillaire Belloc, First and Last (6th ed.: London, 1936), p. 129. 


* Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1939), 
p. 133. 
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provide the requisite data. The tendency of texts to pose great problems 
in simple terms and resolve them in a like fashion is an element which the 
problems approach is directed at obviating. That kind of “coverage” 
was eliminated in adherence to the dictum that “Too many children have 
learned too little about too much.”® 

Since the program is oriented towards an anticipated transfer of 
learning contingent upon a relevant past situation, the selection of 
materials was circumscribed by specific considerations. Examination of 
our history reveals the recurrence, in differentiated degrees of intensity to 
be sure, of a cluster of broad problems. Seen in its proper perspective each 
has been subjected to several solutions no one of which remains immutable 
and each of which manifests itself in the circumstances of the era. In the 
light of this the selections of sources to be worked in this program was 
made dependent upon their pertinence to the following problem categories: 

1. What is man’s proper relationship to man? 
2. What is man’s proper relationship to the social, economic, and 
political institutions which engross his life? 
3. What is the proper relationship between government and the in- 
dividual? The government and economic institutions? 
4. Upon what principles should our relations with other nations 
be conducted? 
The very nature of the exploratory process in which the student en- 
gages places the emphasis upon the qualitative aspects rather than upon 
large superficial doses which encompass a vast historical area. However, in 
making the selections attention has been given to obtaining a broad range 
of the types of history to be treated thereby introducing the student to 
social, economic, political, and constitutional history. 

The basic difficulty which confounds so many experimental ventures 
—-securing a quantity of materials for distribution to the class—was 
solved by placing the sources in mimeographed form. Since the emphasis 
is on “experimental,” the materials have been revised and added to in 
substantial degree, all of which is facilitated by the mimeographed format. 
The difficulty of obtaining sources was mitigated by the proximity of the 
fine facilities of Brown University and the Boston libraries, but the task 
of collecting and transcribing the materials to a stencil is an arduous one 
to say nothing of the editing which must be done. 

In essence, the procedure by which we approach the readings on a 
problem is a four fold one and is subject to adaptations. A lecture or 
reading in a secondary text is used as the main aid in providing the student 
with an adequate factual background in which the problem reveals itself. 


3 General Education in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1945), p. 147. 
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In a series of questions the substantial problems are then posed and the 
attention of the student is directed toward discerning the contentions in 
the sources which bear upon these questions. The prime requirement made 
of the student at this stage is careful, meticulous reading with the target 
being a correct identification of the ideas. Discussion by the class then 
occupies the attention of the group, and the attempt is made to evaluate 
critically the points which have been singled out. At this point the con- 
flict of ideas or actions proposed begins to crystallize. In the crucible of 
class discussion the opposing ideas are examined and dissected and in the 
student’s notes there appears a summary of the important points and 
counterpoints which have been adduced through reading and class dis- 
cussion. The ingredients for making a choice are familiar and all that re- 
mains is the matter of deciding. From the raw materials at hand he must 
create a decision and substantiate it in the form of a written essay. The 
passive imbibing of facts, dates, events has little place here, for the stress 
is put on creating a free choice determined by extensive knowledge of 
the problem. 

The value of the process is not that the student will solve great 
historical problems, but rather that he will be exposed to representative 
opposing views on an issue. From this it is anticipated that he will come 
to understand the logic, or absence of it, in the two positions. Convictions 
will develop and a sense of responsibility will emerge, for “Participation in 
arriving at decisions is the method through which citizens of democracies 
learn the democratic way of life.”* Toward the art of the utilization of 
knowledge acquired in such a context, this approach to history has much 
to offer. 

When students discover the intensity, complexity, and magnitude of 
data bearing upon a specific problem, they are very apt to feel it is all 
pointless and perhaps sense frustration. Unless their analysis crystallizes 
into a well reasoned interpretation there is little, if any, value, in the ex- 
amination being made. The most effective solution to this problem has 
been found to be the written essay. In this, decision makers demonstrate 
their command of the facts, ideas, and opinions in the case and make the 
merits of their position clear. This calls into play value standards, 
generalizing, critical throught and very real experience in the decision 
making process. In short, it is not demanded that they aimlessly question. 

The technique of a problem approach such as has been described 
above lends itself to a differentiation of assignments. For instance, the 
heterogeneity of my classes brings about a division into small groups on 
the basis of intelligence and reading ability. Upgraded assignments are 


* T. V. Smith and Eduard Lindeman, The Democratic Way of Life (New York, 1951), 
p. 149, 
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made accordingly. By requiring a summary outline of the reading, I 
hope to create a sense of responsibility and to facilitate an increase in the 
students’ ability to identify significant points in specialized texts. Those 
who are assigned this reading are expected to integrate this material in 
their exams and essays as well as to contribute additional data to class 
discussion. The success of this phase is contingent upon the availability 
of good library facilities. 

Perhaps one of the most pleasing results of this program is the evo- 
cation of the will and the skill to speak for oneself. Conversation of a 
productive, intelligent nature has indeed fallen upon evil days. In an 
approach which places a premium upon an activated mind the need for 
clarity of expression is paramount. The interpretive nature of the pro- 
gram serves to make the study of history more real with the subsequent 
discussion more intense and more articulate. To me, this is significant 
and to its value Alfred North Whitehead attested when in the latter years 
of his life he reflected, “Outside the book knowledge which is necessary 
to our professional training, I think I have got the most of my develop- 
ment from the good conversation to which I have always had the luck to 
have access.” 

What of the teacher in this approach? His position is unique in that 
he is not an active participant and consequently does not take a definite 
stand on issues. Yet the nature of this program forces him to be alive 
and to work diligently. Unlike the situation in a text-centered course, he 
cannot depend upon his notes for answers to questions that students raise 
—and some of them provide quite a mental workout. Nor is he as one 
wit expressed it, “answering questions that no one but he has asked.” It 
is the student who is searching and seeking. The diversity of the problems 
that are dealt with indicate the necessity for an instructor widely read in 
the social science disciplines of political science, social psychology, anthro- 
pology, and history. For example, the discussion and evaluation of the 
slavery problem and the development of the Civil War brings into play 
every one of the above mentioned fields and certainly requires at least 
casual acquaintance with each. In all frankness, it must be admitted that 
the paper work represents an unsolved problem. Since most of the ex- 
aminations are essay in style, they add to the already substantial burden. 
This coupled with the extensive preparation necessary for success places 
an oft times arduous task upon the instructor. Though it be more de- 
manding than the text-centered course, it is also more gratifying and 
stimulating. However, the implicit contention is not to be drawn that 
this is a panacea for the ills of history instruction. 

The reactions of students to this problems approach are varied. 
Coming, as they do, from classes organized about orderly texts, they 
initially are disturbed by a lack of systematic organization of what they 
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are supposed to be learning. Some express views revealing frustration and 
contend that the cases do not contain enough facts. Differing interpreta- 
tions of the materials bearing upon a problem give rise in the initial stages 
of the undertaking to a disturbed feeling. This is quite understandable 
and is in great part undoubtedly attributable to what John Dewey 
characterized as our “lust for absolutes.” A monopolization of class time 
by a few at the outset and the concomitant resentment is soon alleviated 
and a more inclusive participation occurs. A distinguishable improvement 
in the ability to perceive the facts in a case and to separate facts, opinions, 
and assumptions is to be noted as the course progresses. Significantly, the 
stereotyped answer is no longer acceptable to other than a very few. How- 
ever, in spite of the development that occurs, there are some who refuse to 
accept the responsibility for making a decision. Such students seem 
unable to overcome the intellectual inertia which besets them and the 
probability is that they will remain non-participants throughout 
their lives. 

It has not been the purpose of this brief excursion to labor the 
techniques of an experiment designed to prepare an intelligent citizen. 
Thus many of the details have been omitted. The explanation has been 
oriented toward providing an understanding of a course which takes as 
its basic materials not a textbook but rather a series of readings drawn 
from primary materials arranged problematically. In the realization that 
mere arrangement accomplishes but a small fraction of the desired goal, 
the course places its emphasis upon thorough class discussion and critical 
evaluation. It is my premise that all students ought to have convictions 
which they are willing to submit to a free and rigorous examination. Parti- 
cipation in the analysis and evaluations of the problems will, under the 
conditions set forth above, generate inquiring citizens better able to judge 
the issues posed by a self governing society. Long ago the brilliant mind 
of Aristotle recognized that participation is the sine qua non of democratic 
behavior. 


The British Background of American History will be explored this 
summer in a study tour of Britian conducted by Dr. Albert E. Van 
Dusen of the University of Connecticut. A member of NEASST and a 
contributor to the BULLETIN, Dr. Van Dusen is State Historian of Con- 
necticut and a specialist in American colonial history. The tour leaves 
from Quebec on July 1 and concludes at New York on August 18, carries 
six hours credit, and is open to qualified juniors, seniors, and graduate 
students. A rich combination of vacation and study, it will provide new 
insights into American history for those participating. Details can be 
obtained from Dr. Van Dusen, P. O. Box 8, Storrs, Connecticut. 
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Early Transportation in Northernmost New England, 
1820-1870 


By John W. White* 


Remote areas in the United States recognized in the railroad the first 
real promise of an opportunity to participate in the economic and spiritual 
life of the nation. It is little wonder that the people of Aroostook County 
in northern Maine watched with anxious interest the developments within 
their state, as well as those in the nation, that served to hasten the day 
when their large and abundant domain would be able to market the pro- 
ducts that good soil, a favorable climate, and a vigorous people might in 
combination produce. This then is an early chapter in the story of the 
vital struggle of the self-reliant and hardy people of New England’s most 
northerly region to achieve in fact the unity they so intensely felt in 
spirit with New England and the nation. 


Although Ezekiel Holmes' was probably the first to phrase eloquently 
the genuine need and yearning desire of the people of Aroostook for com- 
munication and transportation facilities with the remainder of their state, 
there can be little doubt that every farmer, tradesman, lumberman and 
housewife deplored the isolation of their Aroostook homes from the 
beginning of statehood until eastern Maine was finally opened to con- 
tinuous overland and interior lines of communication with Bangor and 
southern Maine. With the advent of the steam railroad, the people of 
Aroostook began to see it as the savior of their nationality, their economy, 


* Weymouth (Mass.) High School. This article is based on a larger study, “The 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad, the County It Serves and the People Who Built It,” 
a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the MA degree at 
the University of Maine, 1952. 

Ezekiel Holmes, Report of an Exploration and Survey of the Territory on the 

Aroostook River, During the Spring and Autumn of 1838 (Augusta, Maine, 1839). 

Holmes was a man widely versed in the art of advising others and superbly informed 

in the subject of his interests. A graduate of Brown University, Holmes was granted 

a degree of Doctor of Medicine by Bowdoin College in 1824. His main interest in 

agriculture and natural sciences led him successively to be lecturer at the Gardner 

Lyceum from 1825 to 1832, editor of the New England Farmer’s and Mechanic’s 

Journal, lecturer at Waterville (now Colby) College from 1833 to 1837, editor of 

the Maine Farmer and Journal of the Useful Arts, Secretary of the Maine Board of 

Agriculture from 1852 to 1855, and member of the state legislature. His long life, 
1801 to 1865, was one of great services to the people of the State of Maine. See 

sketch in Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1932), Vol. IX. 


and if religious entertainment be the measure, their Christianity as well.? 

Early in Maine’s history attention was called to the need of trans- 
portation to the borders of the State by the military considerations in- 
volved in the so-called ‘Bloodless Aroostook War,” settled by the 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty in 1842. Communications by post roads 
were already beginning to be superseded by inland canals and steam and 
horse-drawn railroads by the 1840’s. By 1846, the Farmer’s Almanac, 
which had previously listed post roads and their mileage, omitted al- 
together the mileage listing—a fact which led H. Walter Leavitt to the 
conclusion that “railroads were then reaching a superior rating in im- 
portance to roads.””* 

What interior line of communication Aroostook had with the re- 
mainder of Maine was in the form of the “Military Road” which was 
opened in 1834, terminating in Houlton, and the “Aroostook Road” 
branching westward at Molunkus which was put into operation soon after 
1834.4 From the beginning of the opening of the “Military Road” north- 
erly from Mattawamkeag, a point of easy accessibility either via the 
Penobscot River (and early river steamers that plied the distance from Old 
Town to Mattawamkeag)° or by the European and North American Rail- 
road after 1869, the mail service to the people of Aroostook was poor. 
Especially in the winters were delays frequent and did stage drivers en- 
counter many difficulties. A poem by David Barker published in the 
Bangor Whig® describes the situation in an interesting way. 


THE AROOSTOOK MAIL 


Oh, terrible slow is the Aroostook mail— 
Slow as the pace of a palsied snail, 
Slow as the days to a debtor in jail, 


2 The Presque Isle Star Herald, September 10, 1891, p. 2, col. 1, reports in exasperated 
tones, “The Princeton Student Evangelists appear to have booked themselves without 
due attention to the railroad map of the section. When they came to look into the 
matter practically they found the distances entirely too magnificent to permit them 
to fulfill the engagement as announced and to carry out other engagements. It seems 
that here in Northern Aroostook, we are not only deprived of proper market facili- 
ties, but are unable to secure the ordinary means of grace via the present round- 
about and circuitous rail communications.” 

3 H. Walter Leavitt, “Some Interesting Phases of the Development of Transportation 
in Maine,” Journal of the Maine Association of Engineers, No. 16, Part Il, April, 
1940, pp. 15, 17. 

4 The “Military Road” extends directly to Houlton from Mattawamkeag via Molun- 
kus and then Macwahoc, Haynesville and Linneus, while the “Aroostook Road” today 
is called the Scenic Route and follows a more circuitous route by branching off to the 
west at Molunkus and going through Island Falls and Oakfield before arriving at 
Houlton. 

5 Leavitt, “Some Interesting Phases,” Journal of ...Emgineers, No. 16, p. 50. 

6 Ibid., p. 17. 
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Slow as a skipper bereft of sail, 
Frozen up in the Arctic Ocean! 


Slow as a mizer’s niggardly paw, 

Dealing out dimes to a beggar squaw; 
Slow as a poor man’s suit at law, 

Slow as an Icelandic April thaw, 
Slow as the slowest motion. 


Many a letter lingering there 
Its heartbreaking burden of sorrow may bear, 
May be filled with woe, may be fraught with despair; 
May carry a sister’s dying prayer 
To a loved and absent brother. 


Many a line, too, hastily penned 

May be asking aid of a generous friend, 
Begging some wandering one to lend 

An ear to the call and quietly wend 
To the bed of a dying mother. 


The outer world in discord and jars, 
May be reeking red with bloody wars, 


And offering human oblations to Mars, 
Till widows and orphans startle the stars, 
With their sad and lamentable wail! 


Yet in our frost-fettered, snow-covered state 

We can learn not a word of the world or its fate, 
But anxiously join at the snow-covered gate 

The gathering crowd and impatiently wait 
That hearse-measured tread of the mail. 


Wait till the world has forgotten its cares! 

Til bald-headed Time has recovered his hair. 
Wait till the regions of dark despair 

Re-echo with mirth and laughter! 


Wait till the weak are helped by the strong, 

Wait till the right will have conquered the wrong, 
And the Aroostook Mail will be crawling along 

To town a day or so after!” 


7 Leavitt, “Some Interesting Phases,” Journal of ... Engineers No. 16, p. 18. 
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Two railroad charters were granted in Maine in 1832,° but it was not 
until 1836 that the first railroad company completed the road.® Although 
one of the earliest railroads to be built in the United States was con- 
structed in Maine,'® the limited nature of the construction and the isola- 
tion characteristic of the location hardly qualify Maine for a position sug- 
gesting early recognition and unqualified acceptance of this new medium 
of travel." 

Maine, like the rest of the nation, underwent the emotional ex- 
perience of the boom conditions—extravagance, speculation in real 
estate,'* over-expansion of credit, and undue optimism—in 1836. 
Similarly, Maine fet the inevitable collapse when the financial structure of 
the country fell in 1837. The panic of 1837 ended a period of over- 
expansion of credit for internal improvements and dealt especially heavy 
blows to states which had lent their credit to such schemes. By the time 
Maine came completely under the spell of the railroad idea, in the middle 
1840's, the theory of state aid for such undertakings was no longer ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the people in the country. It was, therefore, not 
until 1861 that a single important instance of state assistance occurred.'* 

Unlike Massachusetts, Maine’s outstanding industries in 1840 were 
non-manufacturing industries,'* all relying on water transportation and 
responsible for concentrating population around harbors and along 
navigable rivers. The development of manufacturing establishments in 
Massachusetts was a result of the protection afforded by the tariffs of 
Clay’s “American System.” It was directly as a result of the latter and 
the announcement of the construction of a railroad in the Lewiston area 
that the Franklin Company started operations in that city in 1847, de- 
veloping waterpower for cotton mills whose rise was coincidental with the 
completion of the railroad.'® 

The 1840's also saw the rise to prominence of that great Maine rail- 
road promoter, John A. Poor, whose dream it was to connect Portland, 
Maine with Montreal on the St. Lawrence. To John A. Poor goes the 


Edward H. Chase, Maine Railroads (Portland, 1926), p. 2, cites the chartering of the 
Calais Railroad Company, a two-mile horse railway, and the Old Town Railway 
Company to connect Bangor with Old Town. 

9 Ibid. In 1835 the Bangor and Old Town Railway franchise was sold to the Bangor 
and Piscataquis Canal and Railroad Co., a rival enterprice chartered in 1833, which 
completed the road from Bangor to Old Town in 1836. 

10 The above. 

11 Chase, Maine Railroads, p. 3. 

12 Richard G. Wood, A History of Lumbering in Maine (University of Maine Press, 
1935), pp. 74-82. Wood gives an interesting account of land speculation in Bangor 
and northern Maine. 

13 Chase, Maine Railroads, p. 5. 

14 Ibid., p. 9. 

15 [bid., p. 10. 
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credit for awakening Maine to the need for adequate rail transportation 
and for being one of the first to recommend rail connections with 
Aroostook County.'® 

John A. Poor was a son of Maine, born at Andover in 1808. He 
taught school at Bethel and later went to Bangor to study and practice 
law. A student of Maine history, he was a founder and later a lecturer 
at the Bangor Lyceum. Holbrook described him as a “man of splendid 
beauty... of noble and commanding presence, with clean-cut Grecian 

Poor’s projected railroad venture—and other railroad ventures in 
agricultural areas—received tremendous impetus in 1849, when the 
famous Corn Laws were repealed in England, for then British markets 
were open to a variety of Canadian and American agricultural products.'* 
But John A. Poor was not a railroad operator and the challenge of opera- 
tion seerned dull in comparison with that of building. With the com- 
pletion of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence in 1853, between Portland and 
Montreal, his task was completed and he acquiesced in the leasing of that 
road to the Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada for 999 years. 

It was John A. Poor’s next railroad project that was to spell the 
beginning of a serious consideration of opening northern Maine to trade 
and travel by means of a rail line totally within the confines of the state. . 
This road was to be called the European and North American Railroad, 
chartered in 1850, and was to connect Bangor with St. John and Halifax, 
Noxa Scotia, by means of accompanying construction of rail lines in 
Canada. The State of Maine was asked to grant two million acres of 
public land to the railroad and the assistance of Massachusetts was 
required.'® 

The promoters found that they were accorded nearly unanimous 
support by the people of Bangor and of Northern Maine, generally, but 
for a reason other than they had supposed and diametrically opposed to the 
basic arguments advanced by Mr. Poor and others in favor of the pro- 
posed rail connection with Halifax. The people of Bangor, especially the 
lumbermen, had had difficulty with Canadian interests on a number of 
occasions. When these difficulties finally led to the “Aroostook War,” the 
local populace rose to heights of passion at the mere mention of Northern 


16 Stewart Holbrook, The Story of American Railroads (N. Y., 1947), p. 80, says “Poor 
called attention, and was perhaps the first to do so, to what he said were the fertile 
lands of Aroostook County, a remote and wholly undeveloped part of northern Maine, 
and proposed a railroad that in time became the unique Bangor and Aroostook, the 
great Pulp and Potato line.” 

17 Holbrook, American Railroads, p. 70. 

18 Chase, Maine Railroads, p. 15. 

19 [bid., p. 27. 
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Maine. The final settlement of the boundary question by the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty in 1842 did nothing to quell the general antagonism 
toward Canada and things Canadian. Poor’s argument for construction 
of the European and North American Railroad—that it could create in- 
ternational conciliation and good will—fell upon deaf ears in Bangor and 
in Northern Maine. The railroad that people of Bangor wanted was one 
that could transport troops and material of defense to the St. John River 
THROUGH the Aroostook region. The promoters of the railroad finally 
found it efficacious to bow to the latter argument—or at least to in- 
corporate it into their promotional material.2° The boundless enthusiasm 
with which the people of Aroostook greeted the announcement that build- 
ing would be pushed into Aroostook temporarily blinded them to the fact 
that, although the European and North American Railroad conducted a 
survey through Aroostook and it cannot be doubted that the railroad’s 
intention was genuine, its desire flagged in the face of the decreasing 
military urgency after the Civil War. 

The dormant condition of the European and North American Rail- 
road, after the original chartering, was ended with the incorporation in 
1859 of the Aroostook Railroad Company. Although the latter was voted 
state aid on the condition of its completion to Mattawamkeag within four 
years, the project subsequently failed when Bangor refused to loan its 
credit on the specific terms of the Legislative Act of 1861. For a time the 
European and North American found it impossible to interest the federal 
government in lending assistance. Jt was not until relations became 
strained with England during the Civil War that the railroad promoters 
were successful in securing aid, a grant of 700,000 acres of land, most of 
which was located in Aroostook county. Edward E. Chase points out 
quite justly that “there is some humor in a situation where military 
exigency is assigned as a reason for granting assistance to a railroad which 
had been so highly commended by its promoters as a means for promoting 
international goodwill ....”*! There can be little doubt that the people 
of Aroostook awaited news of the developments at home and abroad in the 
hope that some fortuitous circumstance might bring them a railroad, for 
it must have seemed manifestly evident that their hope for a railroad hung 
on a slender thread of national and/or international events over which 
they had no control and from which the hundreds of miles of wilderness 
between Bangor and Madawaska could not completely separate them. 

National events again spelled delay for Aroostook’s hopes for interior 
rail connections with Bangor in the 1870’s. Although a circuitous route 


20 Chase, Maine Railroads, p. 29. 
Ibid., pp. 49-50 
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through Canadian territory was opened during that decade, a general tide 
of popular feeling arose against railroads in response to the disclosure of 
Credit Mobilier,* the watering of the Erie stock, and the Granger agi- 
tation against railroad practices in the West. While the first few years 
of the operation of the European and North American Railroad in the 
early 1870’s had gone well, the panic of 1873 brought about generally 
depressed business conditions in Maine by 1875.?* To add to the shrinkage 
of investment capital for railroad construction in the 1870's, the Franco- 
Prussian War resulted in the withdrawing of funds that had hitherto pro- 
vided a large part of the investment in American railroads.** 

At the end of the Civil War, when relations became more amicable 
between England and the United States, the building of a railroad seemed 
less a military necessity. The failure of the European and North Ameri- 
can Railroad to weather the panic of 1875 and the leasing of that road in 
1882 to the Maine Central ended the hope that for a time had appeared to 
be a certainty, the European and North American Railroad would fulfill 
its obligation and build into Aroostook county. However rail con- 
nections were ultimately, though unsatisfactorily, consummated between 
Bangor and Houlton in Aroostook. By the time the European and North 
American Railroad was opened, the New Brunswick Railway Company 
met it at McAdam Junction. Caribou and Presque Isle were similarly . 
served in 1876 and 1881 respectively. The various lines in Canadian soil 
were later leased by the Canadian Pacific in 1890.5 

The hardy people of Aroostook, however, were not long disposed to 
tolerate the dictates of a giant foreign monopoly. After a series of dis- 
appointments, Albert A. Burleigh and other leaders in Aroostook brought 
forth a plan, received a charter, carried out promotion, and completed 
construction into Aroostook in 1896. Their creation, the Bangor and 
Aroostook Railroad Company, today is one of the more profitable and 
progressive railroads in the nation. 


22 Maine’s connection with the Credit Mobilier scandal, through the alleged involve- 
ment of Senator James G. Blaine, may well be imagined to have dealt a hard blow 
to railroad promotion schemes in the state. 

23 Chase, Maine Railroads, p. 80. 
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Book Reviews 


A HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Alice Magenis and John Conrad 
Appel. (New York: American Book Company, 1955.) 


A History of the World, in easy terminology, tells the story of man- 
kind from man’s first appearance on earth to the end of the Korean 
fighting. The text is divided into twelve units which, in turn, are divided 
into chapters. At the beginning of each unit there is an interesting in- 
troduction complete with appropriate photographs and/or sketches. At 
the end of each unit there are two summaries, “Milestones Toward 
Democracy” and “Milestones of Living.” Each chapter is divided into 
sections with its own questions and at the end of each chapter are 
questions and suggested projects to test the factual knowledge and think- 
ing prowess of the student. A book list is at the end of each unit. 

In a section entitled “To the Readers of This Book” the authors state: 
“No one book could possibly include the whole story of mankind. Many 
interesting deatils are necessarily left out. The main plot is here, however, 
and you will no doubt want to supplement it from books listed at the ends 
of the units.” It is a matter of taste, of course, but it is the reviewer's 
feeling that many teachers and better students will feel the need for sup- 
plementary material. In the four chapters on Rome, for example, there 
is no mention of Pyrrhus, the Gracchi, the Pax Romana, or Tacitus. The 
Circus Maximus and the Colosseum are not described. The effect of the 
system of “imperial” rule is handled only briefly. A strong summary of 
the economic, political, religious, social, and military weaknesses causing 
the fall of Rome would be helpful. 

In the high school curriculum, World History is usually a second year 
subject and in many high schools it is a required study for all sophomore 
students. With each passing year the material to be covered in the course 
grows longer and, quite often, the average student grows discouraged. 
The narration of man’s drama in A History of the World is quite matter- 
of-fact; the vocabulary level is not high. The average student probably 
will find this text sufficient but the gifted student and the interested 
student might prefer something more stimulating. 


East Greenwich (R. I.) High School Doris C. RODERICK 
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OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER. By Ruth Wood Gavian, A. A. 
Gray and Ernest R. Groves. (4th ed.; Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1953. pp. 616. $3.60.) 


That we and our students live in a changing social order, no one can 
challenge. While it is possible for adults to evaluate the changes on the 
basis of their experiences, it is much more difficult for the high school 
student to do so properly. Born and brought up in a usually fairly fixed 
environment, the average student tends to regard the past and present 
social order on the basis of his limited experiences. 

Our Changing Social Order does much to help the student understand 
the past, judge the present, and to see what may well develop in 
the future. 

The major emphasis in this book is on the sociological approach. To 
the credit of the authors it may be said that the material is interestingly 
presented, not too difficult for high school students, and yet challenging 
enough for the superior students. 

The first six units help the student understand himself, the people 
with whom he comes in contact in his daily life, and his role in a modern 
society. The remaining units emphasize new tasks for social and economic 
planning, democracy in action, and a look into a bright future. 

The reviewer feels that the first six units, consisting of sixteen 
chapters, are deserving of major emphasis and should be given primary 
consideration. Depending upon the class and individual circumstances, the 
teacher may select the remaining units and the chapters within them as 
he sees fit without a serious loss of continuity. 

The illustrations, diagrams, and charts are attractively presented and 
are well integrated with the verbal data. At the end of each chapter are 
four helpful aids that can be of great service to both students and 
teachers. First is a series of well presented and challenging suggested 
activities. These are followed by a short list of key terms used in the 
chapter. The third aid consists of a series of thought provoking and 
stimulating questions for discussion and this is followed by a differentiated 
reading list. 


The book has much to offer to those in the field. 


Brookline (Mass.) High School Davin MEYERS 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY. By Robert Rienow. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1953. pp. xv, 701. Price $4.00.) 


American Problems Today is a textbook written primarily for an 
eleventh or twelfth grade course in Problems of Democracy, not for a 
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basic government or civics course. Its use does not depend upon a student 
having had a social studies course previously because the discussion of each 
problem is preceded by a presentation of background material such as an 
historical sketch and a definition or explanation of a government or 
economic term, organization, or system. 

The problems discussed in this book are, as the author says in his pre- 
face, really vital to American society today and will probably demand the 
attention of the American public “although not necessarily in this precise 
form” for many years in the future. A brief list of some of the problems 
included in this study will demonstrate this: 

“What can we do to strengthen the American family, to make it do 

its job better?” 

“Shall the federal government provide aid to education?” 

“How can we head off the youngster drifting into crime? What can 

we do to straighten out the ones who already have a record?” 

“How can we whip up public support for and finance the removal 

of conditions which caused people to desert our city centers? 
How can we in fact rebuild those areas and make them desirable 
again as places in which to live?” 

“Should experience with the TVA encourage us to launch one of 

more other valley authorities?” 

“How can farm prosperity and an adequate food supply be main- 

tained in the event of a declining world market?” 

“What can we do to prevent modern weapons—especially the atomic 

bomb—from destroying all of us and our civilization?” 

The consideration of each problem is organized on a definite pattern 
which should be of considerable help to the pupil in studying the problem. 
Each chapter is divided approximately as follows: 1. Background; 2 
Statement of the Problem; 3. Current Facts (about the problem) ; 4. Who 
Is Interested?; 5. What do the Leaders Say?; 6. Evaluation; 7. What 
Do You Think? (or What Can You Do?). 

The section entitled “Who Is Interested?” sets forth the names of the 
groups and organizations interested in the particular problem, reasons for 
their interest (in some instances treated in a separate section), and their 
viewpoints. The following section, “What Do The Leaders Say?” gives 
direct quotations from spokesmen for these organizations and from public 
figures. The author has organized these two sections in order (1) to 
make the student fully aware of the fact that in our modern American 
society ““The processes of democracy are greatly affected” by people acting 
as members of organized groups, and not so much as individuals; and (2) 
through this awareness to enable the pupil to realize how he can influence 
government policy. The final unit of this book is a good exposition on 
the relation of the individual to the organized group and the responsibility 
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of individuals in the group for the welfare of their fellow men whether 
inside or outside that group. 

The photographs used in this textbook have been carefully selected 
for their teaching value and properly placed in regard to the textual 
material. All pictures are accompanied by captions and in many instances 
have study questions as well. The historical time lines, the graphs, and 
charts which are found in each chapter should prove to be valuable in 
aiding the student in his comprehension of the subject matter. 

At the conclusion of each problem there is a well organized study 
section called “Following Through” which has such activities as key word 
check list, questions on the facts presented, opinion questions, and in- 
vestigations to be carried out by a student, a committee, or the entire class. 

The critical bibliography, arranged in a unit according to chapters, 
is classified into these divisions: (1) “Books and Pamphlets”; and (2) 
“Periodicals”. A helpful device in this section is the asterisk denoting 
fictional accounts. 


North High School Carroiit M. ABBOTT 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Jean Drummond. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. pp. 684.) 

Our World Through The Ages presents content, which extends 
from the Stone Age to the Cold War, in nine units divided into twenty- 
eight chapters. The style is simple yet attractive. Sentences are short and 
the meanings of many terms are included as part of the reading. For ex- 
ample, “No other act of nature did so much to change these conditions as 
the movement of glaciers. A glacier is a mass of ice which moves very 
slowly.” These concise definitions add to the clarity of the book and make 
the text attractive and readable for the non-academic student. “The 
Persons to Identify and Terms to Define,” together with “Questions to 
Check Basic Information” at the end of each chapter, offer ample sug- 
gestions for basic material to be learned. “Questions for Thought and 
Discussion” and “Activities to Develop Creative Abilities, Skills, and 
Deeper Understanding” are generous in amount and practical in scope for 
secondary students. The recommended readings for each unit, in addition 
to the “thought questions and activities” of each chapter, supply the more 
able and interested student with an opportunity to develop depth and 
breadth of understanding. 

A world history text for a one-year course is necessarily forced to 
present an over-all picture of history. While the brevity which marks 
the treatment of some phases of history is unavoidable, it leaves the 
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handling of these areas open to question. Yet this very brevity offers a 
challenge to the teacher sensitive to historical presentation and interpre- 
tation to make use of source material and specialized references. On the 
whole, the authors have managed this task quite ably, developing each unit 
with a maximum of organization and a good degree of fairness. 

There are fifty-three maps and twenty-two time lines which may be 
considered excellent. The maps are sharply drawn and the pertinent in- 
formation stands out bold and clear. There is no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing shaded areas or in reading the legends of a given map. These maps are 
most commendable as a teaching and learning visual aid. 

The twenty-two time lines are so interspersed throughout the units 
that the reader finds himself reviewing facts and events as he goes along. 
This interval placement of time lines is a definite advantage and is to be 
preferred to the usual complete time chart in the appendix. 

The pictures are truly superb. They are numerous, many of them in 
color. Teachers, as well as students, will find them fascinating to look at, 
and the wealth of detail in many of the illustrations makes them some- 
thing to pore over. 

It is with regret that I comment on the size of the book. The 
number of pages is not great but the quality of the paper, the unusual 
number of very beautiful pictures and the many very desirable maps and 
charts have so added to the bulk that a teacher is compelled to consider 
the size in view of homework assignments. It you can overlook this 
drawback, I am sure that Our World Through The Ages will very ade- 
quately meet the aim of the World History course—to provide an under- 
standing and appreciation of various cultures and a background of world 
problems. It will provide the ladder by which the student will rise above 
small-scale views and make wide horizons unavoidable. 

B. M. C. Durfee High School Dorotny C. SULLIVAN 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


HOW TO TEACH CURRENT EVENTS. By the Editorial Staff of 
Current Events, Every Week, Our Times, and Read Magazine. 
(Columbus, Ohio: Wesleyan University Press, 1954. 32 pp. Free.) 


A practical, specific handbook that summarizes successful teaching 
practice observed in a nation-wide investigation, this booklet offers many 
valuable suggestions to the teacher who is endeavoring to turn the atten- 
tion of his pupils from comics, hot-rods, and TV thrillers to the serious 
consideration of public affairs. The early chapters describe varied ap- 
proaches to the teaching of current events, and describe the necessary steps 
in conducting successful discussions of them in the classroom and before 
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outside groups. Separate chapters are devoted to maps, graphs, and car- 
toons; concepts in the news; teaching controversial issues; and materials 
for current events teaching. Single copies may be obtained free from the 
Wesleyan University Press, 1250 Fairwood Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


KNOW OUR WORLD. By Maude Linstrom Frandsen. (Chicago: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 1955. 44 pp. 35 cents.) 


This little map study booklet, planned for use in the middle grades, 
seeks to correlate geography and the language arts. A combination text 
and work book, it may be used independently or with any of the standard 
text book series. In different chapters, attention is directed to maps, di- 
rections, distance, water, land, regions, and geographical terms. If students 
can be induced to work through the various activities and problems pre- 
sented to them, they should get a good start in the development of basic 
knowledge that will materially strengthen their later social studies work. 


The Civic Education Center 1 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


ANNOUNCES 
AN INSTITUTE ON CITIZENSHIP 
Carrying Three Hours Credit 
July 5=—22, 1955 


This Institute on Citizenship 


@ Is a practical course for secondary-school teachers of all sub- 
jects. @ Deals with critical issues in politics, economics, and 
social relations. @ Presents well-known authorities to give the 
necessary background information. @1s led by exper 

classroom teachers. @ Presents usable materials, methods, and 
activities. @ Involves no proposal for radical revision of the 


curriculum. 
Please write to 


JAMES R. STRAWBRIDGE, Director 
TUFTS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


